THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cow¢er. 
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he was quite unfit to be the Rector of Hillesden. 
Confounded by such a list of faults in one whom, in 
her heart, she esteemed, Mona could only look from 
her mother to her sister in anxious surprise. Nita 
sat silent at the other end of the room and looked 
puzzled, with her face white and scared and her eyes 
red, as if she had been crying. 

‘‘T have been insulted, deliberately insulted,” 
sobbed out Mrs. Moreton. ‘Oh, children, had your 
poor dear father been here to protect me—’” and 
again she broke forth into another fit of violent 
weeping. 

Overcome by fatigue, and the shock of this unex- 
pected vehemence, Mona crept to her mother’s side 
and silently wound her arms around her, her nerves 
being too weak to bear the new strain put upon 
them. ‘‘ Will you not tell me what has happened?” 
she asked, gently, when a little recovered. ‘‘ There 
must be some mistake. You have misunderstood 
Mr. Sinclair. He is incapable of insulting any one, 
and least of allaladyin sorrow. What is it, mother 
dear?” 

‘‘T feel insulted,” answered Mrs. Moreton, chang- 
ing her phraseology, which only made her daughter’s 
heart sink the lower, believing as she did that this 
was a mood and notion that no argument could 
reach. 

‘‘ May Nita tell me?” she said, as Mrs. Moreton 
continued sobbing without making an effort to over- 
come her feelings. ‘‘I have no doubt there is a mis- 
take, and that we shall be able to put it all right 
again.” 

“Tt can never be put right again. It is one of 
those insults that cannot be effaced, a wound for 
ever,” she answered, inasolemn tone. ‘I meant 
so kindly by him, and ‘he has thrown my kindness in 
my face. I cannot overlook ingratitude.” 

Ingratitude! The word sounded strange to Mona 
in such a sense. To her ideas the gratitude should 
be on their side. If her mother would not allow it 
to be an obligation to have been left in undisturbed 
possession of the Rectory for so many weeks, she 
could not see that anything had been done to reverse 
their respective positions, and give her a claim upon 
Mr. Sinclair. 

“Yes, ingratitude, it is ingratitude; I mean what 
I say,” continued Mrs. Moreton, reading surprise on 
Mona’s speaking countenance. ‘He shall have his 
house to himself, this Rectory we have made so 
— though it will break my heart to leave it. 

ut what will he care? I will leave it at once and 
for ever, and will never enter it again. He shall 
have the pleasure and the shame too of turning the 
widow and orphans out of doors—and he, so rich, 
the proprietor of that beautiful abbey, and with 
plenty of money besides!” 

** Does not the bishop compel an incumbent to 
reside in his parsonage?’’ said Mona, better in- 
structed in ecclesiastical matters than her mother, 
and trying indirectly to infuse a little rationality into 
a mind so difficult of approach. 

“I don’t believe that any bishop would oblige 
him to turn away the widow and orphan,” replied 
Mrs. Moreton, who, having adopted a phrase that 
pleased her ear, was disposed to use it on all telling 
eccasions ; nor would she accept a fact, however well 
supported, if it militated against her prevailing idea. 

‘** And I thought so well of him, that he would be 
so pleased to gratify me,’’ she added, with a naivete 
that gave Mona a slight clue to the misunderstanding. 





Her mother had obviously asked something that Mr. 
Sinclair could not grant, perhaps to stay on at the 
Rectory for an unlimited time. 

‘‘We could not keep him out of his own house.” 
observed Mona, speaking at a venture. 

‘But toturn us out! Is that kind? is that chiyal- 
rous? is that a Christian man’s conduct to the widow 
and orphan? Is it not his highest praise to visit 
them in their affliction?’ she asked, wrathfully, re- 
lapsing into a state of angry excitement. E 

‘‘But you will not suffer yourself to be turned 
out, we will go out of our own accord,” answered 
Mona, diplomatically catching at this prospect of a 
new impression. ‘‘ That will be more dignified.” 

‘“‘ You are right, we will take the cottage for three 
months to begin with. Go at once and secure 
it. What a pity you gave it up!” rejoined Mrs. 
‘Moreton, in the samo fretful tone. 

‘¢Mr. Payne will not now have any claim to the five 
pounds you so injudiciously promised him, what I 
never would have done. Tell him we want immediate 
possession. Go at once, and I will write to Mr. 
Sinclair.” 

For Mona there was both good and bad in this 
sudden decision. She could not but rejoice at getting 
her mother away from the Rectory, but the manner 
in which Mrs. Moreton might communicate her in- 
tentions, while under the iafluence of displeasure, 
strong enough to make her take the step she so dis- 
liked only two days ago, gave her no little uneasiness. 
Gladly would she have undertaken that task rather 
than the one assigned her, hoping that she might 
have been able to execute it in a manner that would 
retain the friendship now so likely to be jeopardised, 
if not entirely lost. 

‘Shall I write to Mr. Sinclair?’ she asked, with 
an assumption of carelessness. 

‘“No, my dear, I shall do that myself.” 

‘¢Then I will write to Mr. Payne,” she answered, 
going to the writing-table. 

“You had better see him. Go at once, my dear. 
Don’t lose time.” 

‘T am so tired, that I could not bear any conver- 
sation with him, and he is sure to ask so many 
questions. I will write a few lines in your name, 
and Nita can leave it at the door.” 

‘IT would rather you did, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. 
Moreton, yielding to an instinctive confidence in her 
eldest daughter for all matters of business, without 
reading in her white drawn face the necessity for rest 
and quiet it expressed. She heard that Edward was 
well and would come and see them, without any 
other remark than to express a peevish hope that ho 
would feel a proper indignation at Mr. Sinclair’s con- 
duct, but had no thought for the length of the walk 
Mona had just taken. As little did she realise her 
weariness when, on returning home after leaving the 
note at Mr. Payne’s, she pleaded headache and went 
to bed. 

“JT hope you are not going to be foolish and 
give way to fancies; we cannot afford to have you 
setting up to be delicate. You used to be strong and 
go about with your father. “I cannot see why you 
should not do as much for me,” said Mrs. Moreton, 
discontentedly, as her daughter wished her “ good 
night.” - 

‘‘T am only tired, I shall be quite well to-morrow, 
answered Mona. But Muna had miscalculated. 
When morning came she felt too ill to rise. Her 
head fell heavily on the pillow and her temples ached 
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with a throbbing pain. Thinking that her recovery 
ywould be more speedy if she remained in bed all day, 
she resolved to make the experiment; but on hearing 
that Mrs. Moreton did not intend to go to church, 
her nerves not allowing her to form one of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s congregation, after what she had gone through, 
Mona changed her mind. Fearing that her mother’s 
absence might be imputed to personal feeling, she 
wished to show that she at least had no part in it. 
So she got up and went with Nita, choosing a very 
short way through the fields, walking wearily, and 
frequently letting her heavy black dress slip from 
her grasp to sweep the dewdrops from the turf as 
she passed. 

«You will ruin your crape,” said Nita. 

“Shall I?” answered Mona, weakly, making an 
ineffectual attempt to gather it up. 

Struck by her unnatural appearance, Nita re- 
quested her to return, but she would not, and went 
on like one in a dream, through the churchyard, up 
the aisle, to her usual place, noticing no one, and 
only half-conscious of what she was doing. 

No one could look at her without being struck 
with the pallor and rigidity of her face, yet she went 
through the service, mechanically at least, standing, 
sitting, and kneeling as others did. Towards the 
middle of the sermon the congregation were disturbed 
by a moan, followed by a scuffling noise, as of people 
moving from their pews, and Mr. Sinclair paused. 
Mona Moreton had fainted, and was carried into the 
vestry by some one near, accompanied by Nita and a 
couple of bustling housewives, intent upon encompass- 
ing her with their womanly aid. Water was easily 
procured, and freely poured upon her brow and hands, 
to the further detriment of her crape, which had 
already suffered from the grass, while a smelling- 
bottle upon the table was appropriated to her use. 

‘Take me home,” she whispered, eagerly, as soon 
as her scattered senses were sufficiently restored to 
understand where she was, distressed at having made 
herself an object of remark. She looked all the 
whiter for the contrast between herself and her sable 
garb. Not a bit of colour was in her cheeks, upon 
which the long dark lashes rested as her eyes con- 
tinually closed after repeated efforts to open them. 
Her bonnet had been taken off, and so carelessly as 
to disarrange her rich brown hair, which, having 
been plentifully besprinkled with water, hung dank 


and dishevelled about her. When Mr. Sinclair | 


entered, Nita was endeavouring to gather it up. He 
approached at once, without waiting to remove his 
canonicals, and answered the appealing anxious look 
Mona cast upon him by lifting her hand, which was 
hanging helpless and inert over the arm of the chair. 

‘Miss Moreton, I am sorry for this,” he said, with 
the quick, tender sympathy that seemed his especial 
characteristic. ‘‘You walked too far yesterday. I 
heard of your expedition. You must not doso again. 
But resolutions, however wise, are not of much use 
when the mischief is done, are they?” 
_, As he thus accounted for her illness, speaking as 
if nothing had occurred to disturb his friendly rela- 
tions with the family, and with a quietude of man- 
ner strangely contrasted with the passionate vitupera- 
tion of Mrs. Moreton, Mona’s colour stole back into 
her face as she looked at him, and deepened until its 
reflection reached Mr. Sinclair’s also. 

“You will not be so imprudent again,” he said, and 
there was gentle kindness in his voice, and a wistful 
earnestness in his eyes, like one deprecating blame. 
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‘‘Mamma has misunderstood him. It is quite 
impossible for Mr. Sinclair to have been unkind to 
her,” thought Mona. “I wish I knew the truth.” 

‘Whose is this?” she asked, regarding with sur- 
prise the scent-bottle some one had put into her 
hand. 

‘Yours, if it is of the smallest service. Pray 
keep it; it is of no use to me,” answered Mr. Sinclair, 
in a tone of entreaty. In making this trifling object 
over to her so unceremvuiously he entirely forgot its 
history. The scent-bottle had belonged to Helen 
Lestocq, and was one day sportively taken from her, 
as being too ordinary for her use, and replaced by a 
double one, far handsomer and more costly, with 
shining golden tops. 

“T will take you home, Miss Mona,’ said Mr. 
Graves, bustling into the vestry. ‘‘I have sent for 
my phaeton; it will be here directly.” 

“‘T am so near home that I think I can walk,” re- 
turned Mona, making an effort to rise. 

‘‘No such thing,” said Mr. Graves, imperatively. 
Looking upon himself as the family protector, he 
considered that he had a right to be obeyed. 

‘‘You must not even try,” observed Mr. Sinclair, 
all that was arbitrary in the words being neutralised 
by the gentleness of the tone. And Mona submitted, 
sitting by her sister patiently and silently until the 
carriage arrived, those who came to her help having 
one by one retired as soon as she was better, feeling 
awkward and out of place in the vestry. 

“May I call to-morrow to see how you are?” 
asked Mr. Sinclair, as he led her down the aisle to 
the front door, where Mr. Graves was already wait- 
ing with his phaeton, thus adding yet more to her 
surprise at so great a difference between his bearing 
and that of her mother. What could be the expla- 
nation? Had she been dreaming? No, Mrs. More- 
ton’s tears ond passionate lamentations were facts, 
however inexplicable, and the taking of the cottage 
was, she hoped, a fact also. There was little usa 
consulting with Nita on the subject. All the infor- 
mation to be obtained from her was that she entered 
the room just as Mr. Sinclair was leaving it, and 
heard Mrs. Moreton say, with a short forced laugh, 
and with an accent of displeasure, accompanied by a 
formal reverence, ‘‘Of course it is not for me to 















































































































































































































































this was but meagre intelligence, it was enough to 
give Mona another sleepless night. 
































CHAPTER XIII. 














Mona’s fainting fit proved the beginning of a sharp 
illness. When Mr. Sinclair called to inquire after her 
the following day she was much worse, and unable 
to leave her bed, which she was compelled to keep 
for more than a week. By the time she began to 
take notice of what was passing around her, several 
changes had occurred of which she was ignorant. Mrs. 
Moreton and Nita had taken possession of the cottage, 
whither such furniture as they required had been 
transported. But Mona still occupied her own room 
in the Rectory, tended by a favourite maid, the doctor 
having prohibited her removal. 

One morning, awaking with more life in her veins 
than usual, she raised her head and looked about 
her. Jeannet was working beside her pillow. 

‘What are you doimg there, Jeannet?”’ she said, 
drawing back the curtain with her thin and wasted 
hand. ‘Have I been really ill?” 
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“Why, yes, Miss Mona, I should say you have.” 

“« And mamma was so grieved about my crape,”’ re- 
turned Mona, going back to the last distinct impression 
hee mind received before it lost its equilibrium. ‘ Is 
it entirely spoilt ? I remember now the dress was so 
heavy I could not hold itup. I heard her lamenting 
over it.” 

Jeannet pointed to some sable drapery hanging up 
before her, saying, ‘‘It was in a bad condition, but 
I have cleaned and turned the crape, and you will 
be able to wear it again very well;’’ an assurance 
that seemed to free her young lady from anxiety, for 
she uttered a hearty ‘Thank you,” and then lay 
quiet, with a tranquil expression upon her brow. 

Presently she spoke again. ‘‘ Where ismamma?” 

‘¢Oh, she will be here in a few minutes.” 

‘‘ Has anything particular happened?” she asked, 
after appearing to revolve Jeannet’s answer in her 
mind. 

‘‘T can’t say as it has. Your mamma, you know, 
can’t afford to keep us servants any longer, so she 
has taken cook’s niece to be with her, and cook has 
got another place, and I”»—Jeannet cleared her voice 
and went on speaking with some hesitation—‘“ and 
I, Miss Mona, am engaged to be Mr. Sinclair’s 
housemaid.”’ 

“ And when do you go to him?” 

‘‘Go to him!” repeated Jeannet, looking at first 
bewildered; but speedily recovering herself, she 
said, ‘‘I am here, Miss Mona; I am to stay with 
him altogether. I am his servant now.” 

Mona did not understand her—events had thick- 
ened too fast since her illness commenced for her 
present weak comprehension. 

Remarking the look of pained perplexity, Jeannet 
explained further. ‘‘Mr. Graves settled all the 
business for missis, when he knew her wishes, and 
helped her to carry them out after she had written 
to Mr. Sinclair. The day after you were taken ill 
she wrote to him to say that she was going to leave 
the Rectory immediately, and then sent for Mr. 
Graves. There was a great deal of talking and con- 
sulting between them when he came, and then Mr. 
Graves sent for cook and me, and told us that your 
mamma was going to live at the cottage, and we were 
to leave. She would have taken you with her, but 
Doctor Clarke said you must not be moved, and he 
went to Mr. Sinclair and told him so. I went too, 
and offered myself as housemaid, thinking he must 
want one, and he took me directly. He asked a 
great many questions about you and your illness, and 
said that I was to remain and take care of you, and 
to be particular to obey the doctor’s orders in every- 
thing. He seems a very good, kind gentleman.” 

When Jeannet had finished her revelations, Mona 
remained silent for a time, during which her brain 
was gathering together these different pieces of infor- 
mation. ‘Is mamma gone to the cottage?” she 
asked, when her mind had mastered the intelligence 
just imparted. 

‘‘ Yes, she has been there a few days.” 

“Then am I Mr. Sinclair’s guest ?”’ she inquired, 
with a little spot of pale pink upon her cheek. 

‘His guest! Well, I don’t know. He has never 
come to the house himself since missis left it, but he 
sends every day to inquire after you. I receive all 
my instructions from Mrs. Moreton. 

‘But whose servant are you? who pays your 
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“Mr. Sinclair engaged me from the day your 
mamma left the house, which is a week ago.” 

‘* Are there any other servants besides you ?” 

*‘ Only cook, who is to stay as long as you are here 
because Mr. Sinclair thinks she will help me to take 
care of you better than a stranger would.” 

Mona turned her face to the wall. A great mist 
swam before her eyes, as a thrill of gratitude mixed 
with pain stirred her heart. She sighed to be left 
alone. When Jeannet brought her some beef-tey 
half an hour later she found her lying where she 
had left her, but the pillow was wet with tears. Nita 
entered, and was surprised to find her sister in tears. 
‘“Why do you cry, Mona?” asked Nita, who 
entered the room unexpectedly. ‘ Jeannet tells 
me you are much better. Mamma wiil be here 
soon, and will be so vexed to see you fretting. 
You are better, dear, really better, and will soon 
come to us. Oh, Mona! it is so dull at the cot- 
tage, and we are so unhappy there,” she broke 
forth with candour, forgetting that this was not 
offering any cheering prospect to the invalid. ‘‘ Every- 
thing goes wrong, we want you to keep all straight. 
Mamma is cross, and always railing against Mr. 
Sinclair for turning us out of the house, but we could 
not live there always, you know.” 

‘“*He did not turn us out,”’ answered Mona, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Of course, as clergyman of the parish, he 
must live in the Rectory.” 

‘But I believe mamma offered to remain and be 
his housekeeper, or something of the sort, and he 
declined, and then mamma was angry, and wrote a 
letter to say that she would leave immediately, some- 
thing not very polite, I think. Mr. Sinclair begged 
of her to stay until you had recovered, but she would 
not, and meant to take you away too, only Dr. 
Clarke interfered and would not allow it to be done. 
It was all so disagreeable, and Mr: Sinclair was so 
hurt,” said Nita, looking at her sister for comfort 
in her perplexity. A little moan proceeded from 
the sick girl in answer. Her enfeebled brain did 
not know how to deal with all this, and yet she 
felt as if the greater portion of responsibility rested 
on her shoulders. 

‘“‘T hear from Jeannet that you are much better, 
my child. You will soon come to us,’ said Mrs. 
Moreton, coming in cheerfully. She missed the help- 
ful ways of her eldest daughter, although usually 
resenting her advice. 

‘Doctor Clarke will be here presently, and will 
tell me how soon you can be moved. Ah! here he 
is. Now, doctor, your patient is much better; may 
we take her away to morrow or the next day? She 
shall be moved very carefully; you understand that 
we do not wish to be beholden to Mr. Sinclair’s hos- 
pitality longer than is absolutely necessary.” She 
spoke in a lofty tone, and threw into her features as 
much hauteur as she could make them express. 

‘‘Tut, tut! Mrs. Moreton,” broke forth the doctor, 
unceremoniously. ‘We are not accustomed to mount 
our stilts in this village. My lamented friend taught 
us to be kindly-affectioned one to another. What 
does that mean, eh? why that our young lady here 
is not to be in a hurry, but to have everything that’s 
good for her. So, you are better, my dear? that is 
well, but let me see how much better. Ah, still 
agitated ; depressed too,” he added, after feeling her 
pulse and looking into her face. 





wages?” asked Mona, recovering her practical 
character. 





‘May she be moved the day after to-morrow?” 
| inquired Mrs. Moreton. 
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‘No; nor the day after that. 
when it may be done. without risk.” 

“This prolonged obligation is unpleasant to me,” 
said Mrs. Moreton, quite unaware of her inconsis- 
tency. 

le the obligation on your daughter, and say no 
more about it,” he answered, bluntly, not very 
tolerant of the lady’s fancies at any time, and less so 
than ever now that he had been especially charged 
by Mr. Sinclair not to let his patient be taken away 
until he judged it desirable. 

Dr. Clarke was a quick, sharp little man, who 
would tell the truth and speak his mind without 
giving any thought to foolish susceptibilities; but 
he was also clever as well as kind, and too discreet 
to betray any confidence reposed in him. 

When tho day came that Mona was allowed to leave, 
Mr. Graves sent his hooded phaeton to convey her to 
the cottage, which was situated about a mile from 
the Rectory, at the other end of the village. Pillows 
shawls, and coverlets, furnished by both houses, 
were in abundance. For one hitherto accustomed to 
take care of others, so much solicitude was oppressive, 
but it pleased Mrs. Moreton that the last link to her 
old home should be severed with some éclat, and, in 
consequence, messengers had been passing between 
the two houses all day. All the parish knew at what 
hour Miss Mona was to leave. Early in the after- 
noon Nita came to accompany her sister, charged by 
her mother to act with proper dignity should Mr. 
Sinclair have the bad taste to enter the house before 
Mona left it. And Mrs. Moreton was not altogether 
wrong in her surmises. Just as the phaeton stopped 
at the Rectory Mr. Sinclair hurriedly went up the 
steps, through the open door into the passage, as 
Jeannet was passing with some wraps on her arm. 

‘“‘T was afraid I was too late, but Miss Moreton is 
not yet gone. Where is she?” 

“In the study, with Miss Nita.”” As he appeared 
in the doorway the pale face of the invalid flushed, 
and Nita looked troubled and awkward. 

‘“‘T have been detained, or I should have been 
here before, and am glad to have this opportunity of 
seeing for myself how you are,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
looking down upon her with a kind expression as he 
took her wasted hand, and then continued, in a tone 
of regret, while his eyes expressed a certain sense of 
amusement: ‘‘ Having had the misfortune to offend 
Mrs. Moreton, quite unintentionally, believe me, I 
should hardly like to present myself at her house 
without permission. I will hope that if you cannot 
vanquish her prejudice against me you will not share 
it. Let me acknowledge—repay I never can—the 
deep debt I owe your father, by being of some use 
to his family.” 

Mona did not reply ; she felt too depressed by her 
mother’s conduct to know exactly what to say, and 
dropped her head, unconscious how her humble atti- 
tude added a sweeter charm to her beauty. 

Before she could recover herself, Nita returned 
with Jeannet to say that all was ready. 

““My poor mother is often quick to speak,” stam- 
mered Mona, colouring deeply, and suddenly remem- 
bering that the offence to Mr. Sinclair, whatever it 
was, had been given in writing, which is something 
more deliberate than spoken words. ‘‘ But you can 
forgive, Mr. Sinclair?’ continued she, raising her 
eyes with a look of entreaty. ‘‘ My mother must be 
sorry for having spoken or written hastily when she 
thinks calmly.” 
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‘‘One never bears malice towards a lady,” he 
answered, gravely, without contesting her inference, 
quickly adding with a smile, that took away half 
the reproach the words contained, ‘‘but the sex are 
trying sometimes.” 

They had now reached the carriage. He lifted her 
into it, and Nita and Jeannet arranged the cushions 
and covered her up with wraps. 

‘‘Don’t talk to her, Miss Nita, and keep the 
parasol before her face that she may not feel too 
much air,” said Jeannet, as they drove off. 

Mr. Sinclair watched them depart, and then re- 
entered the house. It was his own at last, but it 
must be owned that the fact gave him no pleasure, 
except the feeling that all further business transac- 
tions with Mrs. Moreton were at an end. His first 
act was to wander listlessly from one to the other of 
the uncomfortable and partially furnished rooms. A 
good deal of furniture had been removed and then 
returned, being found too large for the cottage, and 
had not been put back in its place, but heaped to- 
gether promiscuously in corners, Mr. Graves having 
persuaded him to purchase what was not wanted. 

‘‘ Don’t let him think he is doing usa favour. I 
can accept no favour from Mr. Sinclair,” the widow 
had said when the proposition was made to her. 
‘‘ But if he would like the furniture, he may have it,” 
she continued, condescendingly. 

Mr. Graves had heard her with a twinkle in his eye, 
and executed the commission in his own fashion. He 
had the goods valued, and then requested Mr. Sin- 
clair to take them off the lady’s hands, which he did 
without hesitation. 

‘‘Mrs. Moreton is very much obliged to you,” Mr. 
Graves had said as he folded up the cheque received, 
‘but the east wind is blowing in that quarter just 
now, and I fear it will not be easy to get her to say so. 
The fairest fruit is the most easily injured, and her 
good husband spoilt her a little. But that was a smart 
idea of hers to become your housekeeper !” 

But it was not of the dreary aspect of the rooms he 
was thinking as he stood against the open window of 
his future study that sunny afternoon when Mona 
had left it, but of Helen Lestocq. There was no 
self-glorification in the man, though he was un- 
favourably contrasting her conduct towards him with 
his own to acomparative stranger, and the conclusion 
he came to was, that either she was essentially cold- 
hearted or personally indifferent to him, without 
womanly sympathies, or selfishly resentful. The 
thought was treason against love, but he could not 
help it. Miss Moreton’s illness had touched him; 
he had just seen her depart for her humble home, 
with a pang of regret that he could do so little for 
her, and Helen, his betrothed, had heard of his 
illness, a far more serious one, and had been content 
to send a message through her mother. Not a line, 
not a word directly from herself. He had not been 
able to refrain from thinking slightingly of Mrs. 
Moreton, but he was now compelled to feel that there 
was more bitterness in anger than in contempt. He 
marvelled at his patience, and resented it against 
himself as a weakness to be deprecated. When a 
man is obliged to judge his own actions unfavourably, 
it goes ill with the individual who forces the mortify- 
ing conviction upon him. Never had Helen Lestocq 
been so nearly estimated by him at her proper value 
as now. 

While standing on his desolate hearth, his 
eye glanced over the stretch of lawn pasture land 
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and tinted foliage, warm in the sunshine, to the 
purpling shadows of the large trees that marked the 
commencement of the Abbey grounds. ‘‘ She might 
accommodate herself to a residence there,” he 
thought, and then looking round on the ill-arranged 
rooms he smiled grimly. No outlay could alter the 
fact that this was the parsonage house; it might be 
modernised, improved, enlarged even, but the name 
and quiet characteristic must remain. ‘‘She must 
take the life I offer her; I have no other to give; 
she must break with the world or with me,” he said 
aloud. And this last possibility did not bring-with 
it the same pain as before, nor did the sunlight 
threaten to fade out of the coming years as it would 
have done ashort time ago. He could look the alter- 
native of being rejected in the face, and half smiled 
over the delusion of supposing that only one phase 
of life could be a happy one. Away from Helen his 
resolution rose to sternness. He determined to write 
and say that the marriage must take place at 
Christinas. It was now the beginning of October; 
for three months he had submitted to her caprices, 
and was now resolved to do so nolonger. In his new- 
born resentment he forgot two things, first, that there 
would be no time to make the alterations contem- 
plated for the reception of his beautiful wife, and, 
secondly, that he had admitted her assumption of 
having been wronged by the totally different character 
of the position originally offered from the one she 
was now to occupy, and for which she had no 
vocation. 





“WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING.” 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE OLD PALACE OF-KEW. 


RSCLIVING iWE PRINCESS AT SI. JAMES 5. 


HEN the illustrious lady, destined to be the 
mother of a line of illustrious princes, and the 
grandmother of our own beloved queen, came in 
sight of the gloomy old towers of St. James’s Palace, 
somewhat more distinctly. realising all the unknown 
future which was before her, a tremor passed over her, 


and she burst into tears. ‘The Duchess of Hamilton, 
better known as the beautiful Elizabeth Gunning, 
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attempted to smile away her fears. “You may 
laugh,” said the princess. ‘‘ You have been married 
twice, but to me it is no joke.”” The king was wait- 
ing at the palace to receive her, and by the side of 
the bright and the really handsome young man, the 
old Duke of Grafton, said then to have been the very 
ugliest man in the British Empire. The duke she 
mistook for her future husband, and to him she at- 
tempted, in compliance with etiquette, to kneel, when 
the king caught her in his arms and bore her away 
into the palace, embracing her and charming away 
her confusion ; so she found herself in the arms of a 
really handsome young man instead of those of the 
grim black duke. A fortnight after the coronation 
took place; it was the inauguration of a new era in 
English history. The blaze of pomp and splendour 
was for that day unusual in its magnificence. Our 
eyes, accustomed, by our superior attainments in art 
and science, to gorgeous scenes and spectacles, might 
regard it astawdry, but it was not so thought of then, 
and the great Hall of William Rufus—the colossal 
banqueting-room of the old Norman kings—was 
vested in the enchantment of thousands of glittering 
lamps. 

Looking down from one of the galleries was a 
singular personage, who would have thrown the 
whole assembly into consternation had his presence 
there been known. ‘This was no other than Charles 
Edward Stuart! The statement seems incredible, 
but it is a scarcely doubted fact. In a disguised 
habit, with his face half-concealed, he is said to 
have watched the brilliant scene. A nobleman said 
to him, ‘‘ Your Royal Highness is the last of all 
mortals I should have expected to see here.” ‘It 
was curiosity which led me,” said the prince ; “ but 
I assure you, thatthe person who is the object of all 
this pomp and magnificence is the person I envy 

least.”” Whether we doubt the story 

or not, we cannot doubt that if he 

said this he mistook his own emotions, 

or was willing to play off the affecta- 

tion of a great indifference little con- 

sistent with the wild efforts of Preston 

Pans and Falkirk. If he inherited 

i<°) the superstition of his race, and 
- knew that in that very hall and fes- 

, .\ \ tivity some of the brightest jewels 
~S, fell from the crown, his memory would 
-.\, perhaps recur to some of the traditions 

\ of almost similar circumstances in his 

“ own family for consolation. ‘The old 
, verses of the time say :— 


7 Ohm 
Soper 


= * When fizst, portentous, it was known, 
Great George had jostled from his crown 
The brightest diamond there, 
The omen-mongers, one and all, 
Foretold some mischief must befall, 
Some loss beyond compare. 


Some fear this gem is Hanover, 
While others wish indeed it were ; 
Each strives the nail to hit! 
One guesses that, another this, 
All mighty noise, yet all amiss, 
For, ah! who thought of Pitt ?” 


When in 1782 the British crown was despoiled 
of its proudest appanage, the North Americal 
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colonies, there were many persons who called to 
mind the warning portent of 1761. David Hume, 
referring to the rumoured presence of Charles Stuart 
at the coronation, says in a letter to Sir John 
Pringle: ‘‘ What if the Pretender had taken up 
Dymock’s gauntlet?” Sir Walter Scott, in his notes 
to ‘‘Redgauntlet,” apologises for what might seem 
an improbability in the fiction—the rushing in of his 
heroine into Westminster Hall during the coronation 
banquet to pick up the champion’s gauntlet, and 
leaving in its place the gage of battle—by saying that 
this was understood really to have happened—that 
an unknown female really stepped from the crowd 
and lifted the pledge. Le says, however, “the story 
is probably one of the numerous fictions calculated 
to keep up the spirits of a sinking faction.” 
But another story, less apocryphal, tells how 
George 11 informed one of his chief ministers that 
the Pretender wasin London. The alarmed minister 
instantly talked of warrants and measures to secure 
him. The king said, ‘‘ No; since I have found him 
out, leave me alone to deal with him!” ‘ And what 
is your Majesty’s purpose?” ‘To leave the young 
man to himself,’ said George m1; ‘‘and when he 
tires himself he will go back again.” 

Horace Walpole was at the coronation, and gives 
the likenesses of tho guests in his own graphic and 
cynical style. In such a pressure it was inevitable 
that there should be blunders, errors, and omissions ; 
and when the king complained of these to the 
Deputy Earl-Marshal, the Earl of Effingham, “ It is 
true, sir,” the earl replied, with a singular blundering 
humility, ‘‘ that there has been some neglect, but I 
have taken care that the next coronation shall be 
regulated in the exactest manner possible.” The 
king was not offended by the remark—as, indeed, no 
sensible man could be—but he insisted on the earl’s 
repeating it several times for his own amusement 
and that of others of the Court. ‘The next corona- 
tion!” Was there one person, however young, of 
all those gorgeous crowds who survived to gaze upon 
the next ? 

The happiest earlier days of George the Third 
were principally passed with his family in the old 
palace of Kew. Even from the first years of his 
reign his was a sadly troubled life. There were 
troubles surrounding him in connection with great 
political affairs, to the notice of which the purpose of 
these papers forbids us especially to refer. There 
were troubles also arising out of the collateral mem- 
bers of his own family, not only at home, but in 
the sad story of his sister, Caroline Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark. In the first years of his 
married life, also, distressing illnesses alarmed the 
country for him; yet, as we attempt to give a glimpse 
of the royal household, there is much to charm the 
mind, and few kings have appeared in their home so 
admirable and amiable. Before her thirtieth year, 
the queen had given birth to no fewer than ten 
children. 

After the death of the Princess of Wales in 1772, 
the house at Kew became for a long time the Royal 
residence, and Mr. Jesse has left us a very sweet 
and interesting account of the old house which 
Witnessed the earlier joys and sorrows of George 111. 
It has now entirely passed away. The present 
writer well remembers it as an old ivy-clothed man- 
sion, but Mr. Jesse had not only seen it, but had 
opportunitiés of wandering before its gate, through 
its forsaken apartments, when it was in the same 
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condition as in the days when the simple monarch 
spent there his summer hours, or when the old Queen 
Charlotte died within its walls. There Mr. Jesse saw 
the rooms where the princes and princesses were 
born, and where, as children, they slept, before the 
evil days came, each in its little bed with the white 
dimity curtains, in the plain and simply furnished 
room. There he saw the easy arm-chair in which 
Queen Charlotte died, and the old harpsichord which 
had once belonged to Handel, of whom the king 
always spoke as ‘that great master,” whom he 
revered and loved so much, and whose instrument 
he—no mere amateur proficient—was so fond of 
touching. There was the walking-stick of the king, 
his accustomed chair, his backgammon-board,on which 
he had his occasional game with his equerries. There 
was the little room into which the king was accus- 
tomed to retire to offer up his prayers, and in which Mr. 
Jesse saw the private prayer-book of George m1, and 
in the prayer which is used during the session of 
Parliament the king, with his own hand, had 
obliterated the words, ‘‘ Our most religious and gra- 
cious king,”’ and written instead, ‘‘a most miserable 
sinner.” 

There was another little room, the library of 
the king, with which Mr. Jesse associated a simple 
and pleasing story, which came to be well known 
throughout the palace. The king was one day 
sitting alone when, the fire getting low, he sum- 
moned the page in waiting, and desired him to fetch 
some coals. The attendant, instead of promptly 
obeying the king’s commands, rang the bell for the 
footman, whose province it was to perform this 
menial office, and who happened to be a man 
advanced in years. The king’s rebuke was very cha- 
racteristic. He desired the attendant to conduct him 
to the place where the coals were kept. He took up 
the scuttle and carried it himself to the library ; then 
handing the scuttle to the page, he said, ‘‘ Never in 
so slight a service ask an old man to do what you are 
so much better able to do yourself!” The little acts 
of the king are very interesting, and an incident like 
this certainly exhibits the character of the monarch 
in a very pleasing light. 

Until the closing years of the reign of William iv 
all the rooms retained their character untouched, 
and now, although the former house has gone, the 
spot is replete with associations. Amidst the gar- 
dens the wanderer may still re-create the times when 
the father of George um inhabited the old house, or 
the earlier period, when the glades and walks were 
haunted by the steps of celebrated men and women 
of past generations—Bolingbroke, Pope, Chester- 
field, and Wyndham. It was amidst these gardens 
that Bute instilled into the mind of George ur 
those dangerous ideas of government which, no 
doubt, afterwards proved injurious to his own chia- 
racter as a king, and detrimental to the well-being 
of the country. Here, we have seen, he was 
residing when hea received the intelligence that his 
grandfather was dead, and that he was a king. 
Here, in a short time, he came to reside with his 
queen, and here she was often seen watering her 
plants or feeding her favourite animals. Amidst 
these gardens all those children sported and played 
in the younger years of innocence and happiness ; 
and it was in this place that George 111 was pros- 
trated through a long period of insanity. ‘Thus 
some of the very happiest hours of his life, and some 
of the very darkest, are associated with those brig lit 
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gardens spread round the site of the old house at 
Kew. 

There was always a morbid vein in the king’s 
mind, nor can we much wonder that it should be so. 
It is almost the fatality of eminent public station, and 
especially the station of a king, even where it is not 
the creation of brooding, anxious thought, and care. 
Almost all the cheerfulness he knew grew out of his 
religious habits and feelings. There was very little 
in his personal life, or in his acquaintance with 
affairs, to give to him cheerful views of life, the 
world, or things in general. His religious nature was 





sastained, not by words, but by the living convictions 
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THE OLD PALACE AT KEW. 


ef his heart, and is well illustrated by a letter, 
written so early as 1773, to his friend—the friend 
also of the Countess of Huntingdon—the pious and 
amiable Lord Dartmouth. ‘I return,” he says, 
‘‘ the letter you communicated some time since to me. 
Tt contains very many cheerful lessons to a young 
man, but I could have wished that the author had put 
before his young friend the only true incentive to a 
rectitude of conduct—I mean the belief in a Supreme 
Being, and that we are to be rewarded or punished 
agreeably to the life we lead. If the first of all 
duties—that to God—is not known, I fear that no- 
thing can be expected ; and as to the fashionable word 
honour, that will never alone guide a man further 
than to pursue appearances. I will not add more, 
for I know that I am writing to a true believer, to 
ene who shows by his actions that he is not governed 
by the greatest of tyrants, Fashion!’ There are 
many instances in the king’s life which present the 
same aspect of character. For instance, the rebuke 
he administered, tmmediately on his accession to the 
throne, to an eminent Church dignitary, who, in the 
eourse of his sermon, had ventured on some expres- 
sions of royal adulation. At the close of the service 
the king desired that he might never hear the like 
again, reminding the preacher that ‘‘ Divine service 
was for the praise of God and not the praise of 
kings.” On his coronation he absolutely refused to 
bow to precedent by wearing the crown on his head 
when he partook of the sacrament. Many years 
after, when the Earl of Chesterfield inquired if on 
the installation of Knights of the Garter it would be 





requisite for newly-created knights to receive tho 
sacrament, the king exclaimed, ‘No, my lord, no! 
The Holy Sacrament is not to be profaned by our 
Gothic institutions. Even at my coronation I was 
very unwilling to take it, but they told me it was 
indispensable, so I took off the bauble from my head 
before I approached the altar.” 

To turn to the king’s life at home from his life 
with his ministers, is like turning from a turbulent 
city to a sequestered village—it was a life of simple 
innocence, if not always of ease. Mr. Thackeray, in 
his lecture on George 111—full as it is of kindly feeling 
to the king—evidently indulges a fair share of con- 
tempt for the repose and quiet of his 
life. ‘“‘ King George’s household,” he 
says, ‘‘ was the model of an English 
gentleman’s household—it was early, 
it was kindly, it was charitable, it was 
frugal, it was orderly, it must have 
been stupid to a degree which I shud- 
der now to contemplate—the queen 
playing on the spinnet, the king 
reading to her a paper out of the 
‘Spectator,’ or, perhaps, one of 
Ogden’s sermons. Oh, Arcadia! what 
a life it must have been! At the 
; same hour of night the king kissed 
» his daughters’ jolly cheeks, the prin- 
-: cesses kissed their mother’s hand; 

~~ or the king and his family walked on 
Windsor slopes, the king holding 
his darling little Princess Amelia 
by the hand; a quieter household, 
a more prosaic life than this of Kew 
or Windsor, cannot be imagined; 
rain or shine, the king rode every 
day for hours—poked his face into 
hundreds of cottages round about, 
and showed his shovel hat and Windsor uniform 
to farmers, to pig-boys, to old women making 
apple-dumplings. He used to give a guinea some- 
times, and sometimes feel in his pockets and find he 
had no money ; and would often ask a man a hundred 
questions about the number of his family, about his 
oats and beans, and the rent he paid for his house.” 
We are unable to see with Mr. Thackeray that there 
was anything unkingly or undignified in all this; 
and several of the stories Mr. Thackeray has traves- 
tied we will venture to tell in another fashion, and 
with more justice, deriving them from the same 
authority from whence, apparently, the great social 
cynic gathered them. ; 

The king and queen always rose at six o’clock in 
the morning, and spent the first two hours of the 
day in a manner which they called “their own.” At 
eight the children all trooped in from their respective 
apartments, to breakfast with their parents, unless 
an exception were made for the very little ones; and 
after nine, while the eldest were engaged in their 
tasks, the little ones were with their nurses in Rich- 
mond Park. In the afternoon or evening, while the 
queen worked, the king readtoher. It seems rather 
an idyllic existence, this royal life at Kew—very 
simple. The king and queen were very abstemious, 
the king more especially so, and upon system and 
principle, as he was determined to save himself, if 
possible, from the obesity characteristic of his 
family; hence, when Mrs. Delany complimented 
him upon his remarkable forbearance, ‘‘ No, no, 
he said, “it is no virtue; I only prefer eating plain 
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and little, to growing diseased and infirm.” The, pathetic. Mr. Thackeray thinks, as we have seen, 
character of the king, regarded from most points | they betoken great want of dignity. Dr. Johnson 
of view, seems admirable and estimable. He had | thought the manners and behaviour of the king so 
a very high sense of honour, and a most conscientious | perfect in their dignified affability, that he supposed 
appreciation of his duty to his principles and his Charles 1 or Louis xiv could not have worn their 
position ; hence, he even sometimes appeared in- | royalty with more admirable grace. The king, how- 
tolerant with other men who swerved from what | ever, scarcely remembered that it was necessary to 
seemed to him to be the strict line in personal| preserve the manners suitable for distinguished 
rectitude or behaviour. His own household was | literary men or Jerées when he ‘poked his head,” to 
use Mr. Thackeray’s expression, into 
country farms or the cottages of the 
oor. Riding in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor in the year 1779, he was 
overtaken by a violent storm of rain. 
He was separated, as was often the 
case, from his attendants, and went 
for shelter into a very lowly farm. 
Dismounting he found a girl turning 
a goose, which hung before the fire 
: by a string. He desired the girl to 
: put his horse under the shed. He 
being quite unknown to her, she 
readily promised to do so, only re- 
questing him to ‘“‘ mind the goose.” 
This, of course, cheerfully enough 
he did, but while she was out attend- 
ing to the horse, the farmer himself 
returned, and with no little astonish- 
ment beheld his sovereign at once 
drying himself by the fire and 
superintending the cookery. The 
WINDSOR CASTLE IN THE TIME OF GEONGE 11 ly lll Si eae 
unembarrassed dignity and presence 

ordered upon even the plainest principles of purity | of mind, of course relieving the king, but taking 
| 








and piety. What a singular letter was the following | care of his horse. ‘The king entered into quiet 
to address to Dr. Cornwallis, the Archbishop of | and pleasant talk with his humble neighbour, 
Canterbury, upon the occasion of his hearing of un- | and especially described to him the advantages of a 
seemly dissipation in the palace of the archbishop :— | ‘‘jack;’? and when the rain was over, and the king 

“My good Lord Prelate,—I could not delay giv- | mounied and rode away, the farmer found upon 


ing you the notification of the grief and concern with , the mantelshelf a piece of paper with five guineas in 
which I was affected at receiving authentic 


information that routs have made their 
way into your palace; at the same time I 
must signify to you my sentiments on the 
subject, which hold those levities and 
vain dissipations as utterly inexpedient, 
if not unlawful, to pass in a residence 
for many centuries devoted to divine 
studies, religious retirement, and the 
extensive exercise of charity and bene- 
volence. I add, in a place where so 
many of your predecessors have led their 
lives in such sanctity as has thrown 
lustre on the pure religion they pro- 
fessed and adorned. From the dissatis- 
faction with which you must perceive I 
behold these improprieties, not to speak 
in harsher terms, and on still more 
pious principles, I trust you will sup- 
press them immediately, so that I may 
not have occasion to show any further 
mark of my displeasure, or to interpose 
ma different manner. May God take 
your grace under His Almighty protec- 
tion. I remain, My Lord Primate, 
Your gracious friend, 
G. 





GEORGE III GOING TO OPEN PAKLIAMENT. 


it, and inside written with pencil, ‘ Zo buy a jack.” 
Itis difficult to see any want of dignity in such stories 


g _ as these, which, indeed, abounded in the neighbour- 
ome of the anecdotes mentioned of the king are | hood of the king’s country residences. 


very whimsical and humorous, and some equally | Other stories have a different tone, and one 
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pleasant anecdote is very well known. Riding 
through Windsor Forest, he became separated from 
his attendants, and met a girl crying. Inquiring of 
her the cause, and where she was going, she told him 
her mother was dying in a gipsy tent close by, and 
that she was on her way into Windsor to beg a 
minister—a clergyman—to come out and pray with 
her mother. ‘ But I am a minister,” said the king. 





*‘T will go back with you and pray with your mother;” 
and he went back with her, knelt down by the pallet 
of the poor dying woman, prayed with her and talked 
with her; and, from what we know of the faith of 
the king as contrasted with many of the clergy of 
that day, most likely preached a far more evangelical 
and comfortable sermon to the heart of the dying 
woman than might have come from the lips of the 
average clergyman. THis equerries and_lords-in- 
waiting came up and found him thus engaged, and 
thus the story is as well known as any anecdote of his 
life. 


~ es 
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ST. PAUL’S BELLS. 


BY ©. A. W. TROYTE, ESQ. 


= past year witnessed an important addition, 

not only to St. Paul’s Cathedral, but to the 
City of London, by the placing, at a cost of some 
£2,500, a ring of twelve bells in the north-west tower 
of that noble building. The bells were formally 
opened and dedicated on the evening of All Saints’ 
Day, November Ist, 1878. 

The action of the cathedral body, in carrying out 
this great work, left. by SirChristopher Wren for future 
achievement, has met with much criticism. Some 
people thought it hard that a London firm was not 
entrusted with the casting and hanging of the bells. 
Some thought that they ought to have been obtained 
in Belgium. They have been called out of tune, 
said to be improperly hung, and their dedication by 
the Bishop of London to the purposes for which 
they are intended has been called an act of super- 
stition. As far as we can see, all these objections can 
be refuted, and the latter charge seems unfair and 
ungracious. 

The authorities certainly took every pains to deter- 





mine who was the best bell-founder from whom io 
order the bells. ‘They sent their organist, Dr. 
Stainer, acknowledged to be one of the best musicians 
of the day, to inspect the various bells and bell. 
foundries in different parts of England and Belgium. 
They elected a bell-committee of independent and 
unprejudiced gentlemen, who had the advantage of 
Dr. Stainer’s experience, and of the information 
which he had gained in his travels, and-after mature 
consideration they fixed upon Messrs. Taylor, of 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, as their bell-founders, 

The result has been eminently satisfactory, 
for the St. Paul’s bells possess that mellowness 
of tone and equality of character which is seldom 
equalled, and can hardly be surpassed. The only 
fault which could be found with them as a ring of 
bells when first opened, was that by some accident 
of hanging, or clappering, the largest bell, or tenor, 
did not speak as loudly as she should do. One could 
plainly hear her, and she holds her tone gloriously, 
but when it came to her turn to strike in rounds 
(7.e., when the bells are rung in order down the 
scale from the highest to the lowest) there was a defi- 
ciency in the force of the blow which was disap- 


%\ pointing to the ear. This defect, however, has been 


remedied, and she is now quite as she should be. 

|- Now, as to the tune of the bells. Mr. Havweis, 
the well-known incumbent of St. James’s, Maryle- 
bone, wrote to the ‘Times,’ generally decrying 
English bell-founders, and exalting Belgian ones. 
We confess that we are more ready to take Dr. 
| Stainer’s advice than that of Mr. Haweis, for Dr. 


- | Stainer has taken the trouble to carefully investigate 


| bells and ringing from an English as well as from a 
musical point of view; while Mr. Haweis, in these 
newspaper letters, in his article on ‘ Bells,” in tho 
‘‘ British Encyclopeedia,” and in hiswork, ‘Music and 
| Morals,” shows a complete ignorance of ringing as 
practised in England. He objects to it, he dislikes 
what he calls a triple major (a thing which, by tho 
way, does not exist), he sets himself up as an in- 
structor of the public, and he wants to instruct us 
out of our love for the ringing and chiming of old 
England, and into a love of tune playing on bells, 
than which, unless on a very large number, it is 
difficult to imagine poorer music. He does not seem 
ever to have troubled himself to look into the matter 
as English ringers and the English public view it; 
and he clearly looks upon St. Paul’s bells as an in- 
strument to be struck in thirds and to be played tunes 
upon. We sincerely hope they will never be so dese- 
crated. We believe that these twelve bells are not 
meant for a carillon—they are meant for ringing, and 
ringing in rounds and changes as practised in Eng- 
land and nowhere else; and we venture to think— 
though we do not speak as eminent violinists, or ever 
as musicians—that no sound of any carillon will ever 
go home to the hearts of the English people as do 
at present the village chime, the wedding peal, and 
funeral knell, in which the bells (being tuned to one 
key) are swung through the whole or part of acircle, 
thus spreading their sound for miles around. And, 
whatever Mr.Haweis may wish, we hope the day is far 
distant when the swinging Christmas peal and our 
beloved village chime wiil be supplanted by tunes 
rapped out on the bells by the village clerk, or eves 
the cathedral organist. 

The. St. Paul’s bells—for the use for which they 
seem to be intended, that is for the ordinary English 
use and not for tune playing—seem to our not unmu- 
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sical, but perhaps not professionally musical, ear to 
be in perfect tune. 

Mr. Haweis also finds fault with the hanging of 
the bells. He complains that the big bells have no 
“heads,” or, rather, he asks why the ‘‘ heads” have 
been cut off. It is wonderful to us that he should 
ask such a question. The veriest tyro in ringing 
matters should surely know that it is, and has been, 
a common practice to cast bells without ‘‘ heads ” (as 
he calls the canons, or handles, by which bells are 
sometimes hung), and to hang them by bolts through 
the crown; and that, as Sir Edmund Beckett says in 
a letter to the ‘‘ Times” in answer to such criticisms, 
this makes no difference in the sound that can be 
appreciated. ‘The reason of thus casting large bells 
is obvious to any one conversant with the sub- 
ject. It will be understood by most of our readers 
that a bell, when hung in a tower, is hung to swing 
asa pendulum ; it may, therefore, be so hung that 
all the weight of it is below the pivot on which it 
swings, and the lower it is hung the harder must be 
the work of swinging it, especially when it is con- 
sidered that it has to swing through the greater part 
of the circle. Heavy bells, therefore, are cast with- 
out canons in order that their weight may be as 
near as possible to the pivot, and sometimes a little 
above it. This object is often gained on the Conti- 
neat by placing above the stock to which the bell is 
fastened a weight nearly equal to that of the bell, by 
which means it becomes, so to speak, simply like a 
wheel, and can of course be moved round the whole 
circle with comparatively little labour. 

Mr. Haweis also complains that the timbers, or 
rafters, as he calls them, of the bell-cage are wedged 
in against the walls to stiffen them. We can only 
say as to this, which may be, and no doubt is, an 
objectionable practice, that we could see no trace of 
it when we visited the tower after the opening cere- 
mony, and that all the work there seems to have been 
done with the care, judgment, and sagacity which 
befits the noble structure to which it belongs. 

We have referred above to the criticisms passed on 
the dedication of these bells. Amongst them is an 
article in the ‘‘ Times,” which has met with such 
a dignified and complete answer from the Bishop of 
London that it would be unnecessary for us to reopen 
the question, were it not that the foolish expression, 
the “blessing of the bells,” has been somewhat 
largely used, and that many of our readers may not 
have had opportunities of reading the bishop’s letter 
or the strictures of the ‘Times.’ The ‘ Times” 
characterises the service held in St. Paul’s as that 
“extraordinary service,” as a ‘‘ brand new service,” 
as a “blessing of the bells,” and hints at it as 
“superstitious.””* With regard to the service being 
“extraordinary ” and ‘brand new,’ the writer of 
this article has only to say that during the last ten 
years he has taken part in many such services, and 
that, happily, when new bells are placed in church 
towers they are often dedicated to the service of God 
in this manner. We give, however, an account of 
the service, and think we need hardly go further for 
the purpose of proving to our readers that the names 
applied to it by the ‘‘ Times’? writer are uncalled for. 

As we have already stated, the bells were opened 





* All our readers will be glad to have the opinions of Mr. Treyte, than 
whom no higher authority exists on bell-ringing, on which he eontri- 
buted a valuable article to the “ Leisure Hour” for December, 1877. 
Those who object to the dedication services, or to the use of church bells 
at all, may still take interest in the discussion of a historical event so 
hotavle as the inauguration of St. Paul’s bells.”"—Lp. L. H. 
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on the evening of the Ist of November, 1878, being 
All Saints’ Day. After the ordinary evening service 
and sermon, the dedication was arranged in this wise. 
The choir, the cathedral clergy, the dean, Bishop 
Piers Claughton, and the Bishop of London left their 
places in the choir, and forcing their way slowly 
through the dense crowd that filled the cathedral, 
moved down the centre of the nave to the door of 
the south-western tower, and, ascending the spiral 
staircase as far as the western gallery, they crossed 
that gallery and entered the ringing-chamber, where 
the following form of dedication service was read. 
The service commenced with the versicles and re- 
sponses which stand in the Prayer-book immediately 
after the Lord’s Prayer, after which followed four 
psalms, chanted by the choir, viz., xxix., lxvii., cxxx., 
and elx. The last, it may be observed, contains what 
is probably the nearest approach in Scripture to 
a reference to bells in the verse, ‘‘ Praise Him upon 
the well-tuned cymbals; praise Him upon the loud 
cymbals.” The Lord’s Prayer was then said, pre- 
ceded by the versicles which stand immediately before 
it in the order for morning and evening prayer, after 
which, the following versicles and prayers were 
used :— 


**Q Lord, shew Thy mercy upon us, 
And grant us Thy salvation. 
Sing we merrily unto God our strength, 
Make a cheerful noise unto the God of Jacob. 
O praise God in His holiness, 
Praise Him in the firmament of His power. 
Praise Him upon the well-tuned cymbals, 
Praise Him upon the loud cymbals. 
I was glad when they said unto me, 
We will go into the house of the Lord.” 


‘*O everlasting God, whom no man hath seen at 
any time, although Thou dost speak to the souls of 
men through the things that Thou hast made; re- 
ceive, we beseech Thee, these bells, which are offered 
by Thy people for the service of Thy Holy Church, 
and bless them to the spiritual well-being of Thy 
servants, that they may remind us of Thy presence in 
life and in death. Do Thou mercifully visit our 
souls with solemn and holy thoughts; sanctify our 
trials and sorrows; brighten and chasten our joys ; 
so that amid the changes of this mortal life we may, 
in heart and mind, ever dwell with Thee, and may at 
the last enter into Thy eternal rest, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who, with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 

‘*O Lord, who by Thy servant Moses didst order 
that silver trumpets should be sounded at the time 





of sacrifice, to the end that Thy people Israel might 
be drawn to worship Thee ; grant, we beseech Thee, 
that we, who have been redeemed by the blood of 
Thy only-begotten Son, may joyfully obey the call to 
meet together in Thy Holy Church, to render thanks 
for the great benefits which we have received at Thy 
hands, to set forth Thy most worthy praise, to hear 
Thy most Holy Word, and to ask those things which 
are requisite and necessary, as well for the body as 
the soul. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

‘Grant, O Lord, that all they who with their out- 
ward ears shall hear the sound of these bells may 
be moved inwardly in their spirits, and draw nigh 
| unto Thee, the God of their salvation, through Jesus 
i Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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‘‘Grant, O Lord, that whosoever, by reason of 
sickness or any other necessity, shall be hindered 
from coming into the house of the Lord, may, when 
he hears these bells, in heart and mind ascend to 
Thee, and find with Thee peace and comfort, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

‘Grant, O Lord, that all they who minister to Thy 
service in sounding these bells may be filled with all 
reverence and godly fear, and may be mindful ever 
of the sacredness of Thy house, putting away all idle 
thoughts and light behaviour, and continuing in 
holiness of life, so that they may stand with those 
who praise Thee evermore in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Hymn No. 303, from Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
which contains an allusion to ‘“‘the sweet Church-bell,”’ 
was then sung; and, after the Collect for St. Paul’s 
Day had been read, the bishop pronounced the usual 
Blessing to the congregation. 

This then was the so-called ‘“ extraordinary,” 
‘‘brand new,” and “superstitious” service, the de- 
fence of which we will leave in the hands of the 
Bishop of London, who thus writes to the ‘‘Times’’:— 

‘‘ Sir,—The service at which I was present in the 
belfry of St. Paul’s on Friday, and to which you have 
alluded in a tone half of banter, half of blame, has 
been called, and I suppose will be called, the ‘ bless- 
ing of the bells.’ ‘The bells, however, themselves 
were not blessed. The prayers used, which appeared 
to me, and I think were felt by all who heard them, 
appropriate and touching, asked that these bells 
might in their use be blessed to the spiritual well- 
being of God’s servants, reminding them of His 
presence in life and death, suggesting solemn and 
holy thoughts, calling effectually to the services of 
the Church, and bearing to those detained at home 
by sickness or necessity reminiscences of the peace 
and comfort of the sanctuary. Who shall say that 
such hints as these, as from above, may not be help- 
ful from time to time to many of the busy and anxious 
crowd which is perpetually hurrying round the cathe- 
dral of our great city? The service itself was of the 
same character with those in common use at the lay- 
ing the first stone of churches, schools, and mission- 
rooms, and, indeed, at the consecration of churches 
and churchyards, and with that familiar ‘ grace 
before meals’ which most of us have heard re- 
peatedly from our youth, and which I trust to hear 
at times as long as I live—‘ Bless, O Lord, these Thy 
gifts to our use, and us to Thy service.’ In all these 
cases the blessing asked is not on the material objects, 
but on the persons for whose use or advantage they 
are provided. If such prayers are superstitious I 
gladly plead guilty to superstition.” 

We agree with every word of this manly and 
Christian letter, and we only wish that, common as 
they now are, dedications of bells in such spirit were 
more common ; for if the really sacred uses for which 
bells are meant, and for which alone they should be 
used, were brought more home to the ringers and to 
the outside world, there is little room for doubt that 
ringers would not be, as is too often the case, a thorn 
in the side both of the clergyman and his parish. 

Of the dedication service we have, however, one 
complaint to make; we think it might have been 
made much more general and impressive. A vast 
congregation had assembled in St. Paul’s, one-half 
of whom at least could not have heard one word of 
the ordinary evening service or sermon. The whole 
of the space under the dome, and nearly the whole of 





the nave, was crowded, and with persons who seemed 
anxious to take part, to a certain degree, in what 
was going on. When the procession had gone up 
into the steeple all these people were kept wait- 
ing for what seemed to them an interminable 
time; the consequence being that the interior of the 
building assumed the appearance, as far as the 
audience was concerned, of a vast theatre between 
the acts. Now, if the dedication service had been 
held at the west end, or in the western gallery, it 
would have given them an opportunity of joining in 
it, and determining for themselves whether or no 
they were taking part in a superstitious ceremonial. 
The bells also might have been rung for a short time 
during the dedication, a thing often done and with 
excellent effect, as, for instance, at the end of the 
special collects. 

If the bishop really gave the first word ‘“ Go,” as 
we have seen stated, that was also a mistake, and 
would account for the somewhat poor start in rounds 
which was made by the ringers, for it takes some 
seconds of preparation before a large ring of bells 
can be got ready to make a good start ; and it requires 
some knowledge of ringing on the part of the ringer 
of the leading bell, or treble, so to time his first pu!l as 
that the larger bells may be able to come properly into 
their places after him, and this is not generally done 
without giving time for preparation, and then 
invariably by the ringer of the treble. Consequently, 
those of us outside, who knew that about the best 
thirteen ringers in England were at the ropes, and 
who knew how these thirteen can ring, feared greatly 
for the first few seconds that something had gone 
wrong with the bell gear. All is well, however, that 
ends well, and we were afterwards treated to some 
very fine ringing, the method by which the changes 
were produced being one of the most intricate in use, 
and called by the initiated ‘“‘ Stedman’s Cinques.” 

The bells, cast, as has been said, by the Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough, are tuned to the key of 
B flat, and hung in the north-west tower. They 
were presented by the various City Companies, the 
Turners’ Company being joined, with her usual libe- 
rality, by the Baroness Burdett-Couits. 

The weights are as follows :— 


Cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
16 
15 
3 
21 
14 
4 
21 
18 
7 
22 
0 
0 
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Total weight .. woe. 804 


The first, or treble bell, and the second, were pre- 
sented by the Drapers’ Company, and bear the shield 
of the company, with the motto beneath, ‘Unto God 
be honour and glory,” and the inscription, ‘“ Tre- 
sented by the Drapers’ Company. Peter Rult, Esq., 
Master.” 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth were presented 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and the Turners’ 
Company. They bear the shield of the Baroness 
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-Coutts, with the initials ‘““B. C.” beneath 
appear above, and the shield of the Turners’ 
Company, with the motto, ‘‘By faith I obteigne,”’ 
and the inscription, ‘‘Presented by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and the Turners’ Company. Edward 
Caffin, Esq., Master.” 

The seventh, given by the Salters’ Company, bears 
the arms of the company, with the motto, ‘‘ Sal 
sapit omnia,” and the inscription, “The gift of the 
Salters’ Company. James Carr Fisher, Esq., 

B r.” 

The eighth, given by the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, bears their arms, the motto, ‘‘Concordia Parvie 
Res Crescunt,” and the words, ‘* Presented by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company. Samuel Mason, Esq., 
aster.” 

wThe ninth, the gift of the Fishmongers’ Company, 
bears the shield and the words, ‘‘ All worship be to 
God only,” with the inscription, ‘‘The gift of the 
Fishmongers’ Company. Edward Edwards, Prime 
Warden.” 

The tenth, presented by the Cloth Workers’ Com- 
pany, bears their arms and the motto, ‘‘ My trust is 
in God alone,” and the inscription, ‘‘ Presented by the 
Cloth Workers’ Company. James Wyld, Esq., 
Master.” 

The eleventh, presented by the Grocers’ Company, 
bears the arms of the company, the motto, ‘God 
grant grace,” and the inscription, ‘‘ The gift of the 
Grocers’ Company. W. J. Thomson, Esq., jun., 
Master.” 

The twelfth, or tenor, is the gift of the Corporation 
of the City of London. It bears the shield of the 





Corporation, the motto, “ Domine dirige nos,” and the 
inscription, ‘‘ This tenor bell was presented by the 
Corporation of the City of London. The Right Hon. 
W. I . R. Cotton, m.r., Lord Mayor. Sept. 14th, 
1876.’ 

They all also bear the arms of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

The expense of hoisting and hanging the bells has 
been undertaken by the cathedral authorities. They 
are fitted with Ellacombe’s chiming apparatus, which, 
by means of an extra hammer striking inside each 
bell, enables one man with ease to chime the whole 
twelve. This will, no doubt, be used for the daily 
services, and we hope to hear that the Ancient Society 
of College Youths, who had the honour of opening 
the bells, are to be employed on the higher festivals of 
the Church, if not on other special days, toring them 
in the good old English fashion. The names of the 
first set of ringers who performed on them are as 
follows :—Messrs. Haley, senr. and junr., Cooter, 
Pettit, Mash, Haworth, Ferris, Dwight, Horrex, 
Muskett, Wood, Hayes, Dorrington, Reeves, and 
Jones. 

We may add that the complaints and criticisms 
of Mr. Haweis and other dissentients have been 
thoroughly met by Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, and other most competent 
judges. Weare, therefore, left in the full belief that 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has now in every particular one 
of the best, if not the very best, ring of twelve bells 
in the world. 


Huntsham Court, Devonshire. 









MONG the varied works 
of creation, flowers 
have always held a 
prominent place, on 
account of their beauty 


Ore and many charms, and 
Lye from their displaying 
oP in their structure un- 


mistakable signs of the 
mighty handiwork of God. Hence they have not 
only from the earliest times been represented in the 
social and religious ceremonies of most countries, but 
formed the source of many of the traditions, legends, 
and superstitions which have been handed down to us. 
Apart from their connection with botanical science, 
flowers have necessarily a very extensive history, and 
may be said to have exerted a powerful influence in 
the formation and development of the eesthetic tastes 


of mankind at large. ‘This can be traced in the | 


FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


BY THE REY. T. THISTLETON DYER, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.” 








decorative art of all times, and especially in archi- 
tectural designs. From their close association, then, 
with the daily events in the life of man, it is not 
surprising that flowers have become encircled with a 
very rich folk-lore, varying, of course, more or less, in 
every country. In the course of the following papers 
we propose to give some details, referring particu- 
larly to those flowers which are familiar to most 
readers. ; ; 
Among the many supernatural attributes ascribed 
to plants, may be mentioned the notion of a vegetable 
soul. This, says Dr. Tylor in his “ Primitive 
Culture” (1873, i. 475), was well known “to 
medieval philosophy, and is not yet forgotten by 
naturalists.” In the early days of the Buddhist 
religion, it was a much debated question whether 
trees had souls, and many consequently were afraid 
of injuring them. The Dayaks of Borneo have a 
curious custom of celebrating feasts to retain the soul 
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of their rice, lest it should flit away and their crop 
perish. When the Talein offers a prayer to the tree 
which he is about to cut down, it is because, says 
Mr. Fisk,* he ‘“‘ rezards it as endowed with a soul 
which in the next life may need to be propitiated.” 
Indeed, the idea of a soul in plants is based on the 
theory of object-soul, which among  uncivilised 
tribes invests with life whatever has to do with the 
affairs of this world. Thus the Fijians believe that 
if an axe or a chisel is worn out or broken up, 
away flies its soul for the service of the gods. 

Again, a belief common to the Greeks and the 
Germans was that the progenitors of mankind were 
born of trees.| In North and South Germany a hol- 
low tree overhanging a pool is, says Mr. Kelly, known 
as the first abode of unborn infants. In Saterland 
they say ‘infants are fetched out of the cabbage,” 
and in Belgium they are said to be found in the 
parson’s garden. The English nursery fable of the 
parsley-bed, in which little strangers are found, is, 
Mr. Kelly considers, ‘‘a remnant of a fuller tradition, 
like that of the woodpecker among the Romans, and 
that of the stork among our Continental kinsmen.” 
The worship of trees, once prevalent, no doubt rested 
on a belief in the existence of certain spirits, who, 
according to popular faith, had their dwelling in 
them.{ Thus, in Germany, trees being regarded as 
animated beings, in which spirits resided, were 
addressed by the title of Frau. Other supernatural 
characteristics of plants, as seen in their supposed 
curative powers and prophetical properties, will be 
noticed from time to time as they are connected 
with individual flowers treated of. 

With these introductory remarks we will com- 
mence our flower folk-lore by referring to the daisy, 
which has been aptly termed the ‘‘ modest crimson- 
tipped flower.” It was in days gone by a flower of 
great renown, being the device of Margaret of 
Anjou. Margaret of Valois had the daisy flower worn 
in her honour,§ and was called by her brother, 
Francis 1, his ‘‘Marguerite of Marguerites.” It 
is consequently called in France Marguerite, from 
the Latin Margarita, a pearl. In days gone by it was 
held in superstitious regard, chiefly on account of its 
star form.|| It is still the favourite flower of the 
German maiden in prognosticating her love affairs, 
and is even regarded by her with feelings of venera- 
tion. It appears to have other magical properties, 
for a correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and Queries” informs 
us that early one spring a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, when walking round his fields, 
saw the first daisy of the year. He immediately went 
down on his face and bit it off, carefully preserving 
his mouthful. This curious ceremony is supposed to 
ensure good luck to agricultural pursuits. In many 
parts a proverb very prevalent is, ‘It isn’t spring 
until you can plant your foot upon twelve daisies.” 
In Scotland there is a common saying connected 
with the early daisy,— 


‘* Like March gowans, 
Rare but rich.” 


In Thuringia it is said that any one who has had 





* “Myths and Myth-makers,” 1873, 231. 

+ ‘‘ Indo-European Folk-lere,” 1863, 90-92. 

¢ Thorpe’s ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” 1851, i. 257-282. 

§ Miss Pirie’s ‘‘ Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs,” p. 266. 
{| “‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” 1873, p. 720. 

] Chambers’s “‘ Pop Rhymes,” 1870, 205. 





a tooth out must eat three daisies in order to insure 
exemption from toothache for the future. Many of 
our poets have made the daisy the subject of their 
songs, and Chaucer was so enamoured with it that 
he termed it the ‘eye of day.” He says :— 


*< Above all flowres in the mede, 
Than love I most those flowres white and rede, 
Such that they callen daisies in our town.” 


Burns and Montgomery have both sung its praises, 
and the following little sonnet, entitled ‘ Daisies for 
the Dead,” by Elliott, is pretty :— 


** Peeps not a snowdrop in the bower, 
Where never froze the spring ? 
A daisy? Oh! bring childhood’s flower, 
The half-Llown daisy bring ! 


Yes, lay the daisy’s little head 
3eside the little cheek ; 
Oh haste! the last of five is dead ! 
The childless cannot speak.” 


The Belgians, says Miss Pirie, in her charming 
little volume on ‘“ Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs” 
(p. 268), have “‘ carried the cultivation of this ‘ modest 
flower’ to a surprising extent. They have upwards 
of a hundred varieties, of all shades of colour.’’* 

In the comedy entitled the “ Mock Marriage,” 1696, 
among the charms enumerated to cause a person to 
dream of his lover occurs the following :—“ Hide 
some daisy roots under your pillow, and hang your 
shoes out of the window.” 

A plant which is by no means attractive-looking, 
but abounds in almost every country lane, is the 
plantain, or waybread. It has been popularly termed 
the ‘‘Englishman’s Foot,” for it is one of those 
plants which follow Europeans, they know not how. 
Indeed it has followed our colonists to every part of 
the world. The North American savages call it ‘the 
footsteps of the white man.” It is said to have the 
power of disordering the wits, and, according to 
Paracelsus, its root is changed every seven years 
into a bird. A writer in the ‘Quarterly Review” 
(July, 1863) says that the plantain, or waybread, is 
reported to have been once a maiden, who, watching 
by the wayside for her lover, was changed into the 
plant which still loves to fix itself by the beaten path. 
Once in seven years it becomes a bird, either the 
cuckoo or the cuckoo’s servant, ‘the dinnick,” as it 
is called in Devonshire (the German wiedhopf), which 
is said to follow its master everywhere. The plantain 
has also been credited with another remarkable pro- 
perty. In an old book, entitled ‘Natural and Arti- 
ficial Conclusions,” by Thomas Hill, 1650, we read: 
‘The virtue of a rare coal, that is to be found but 
one hour in the day, and one day in the year. Itis 
only to be found on Midsummer eve, just at noon, 
under every root of plantain and of mugwort; the 
effects whereof are wonderful; for whosoever weareth 
or beareth the same about with them, shall be freed 
from the plague, fever, ague, and sundry other dis- 
eases.” Plantain is a favourite food with birds, and 
in the highlands of Scotland an ointment is made 
from its leaves, which is said to have excellent medi- 
cinal powers. Bruised plantain-leaves are said to 
cure the bites of stinging insects, and also to serve 


— 





* Rousseau has given a minute account of the structure of the daisy. 
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as a remedy for cuts and bruises.* A curious divina- 
tion is practised in Berwickshire by means of ‘‘kemp,”’ 
ie, spikes of the ribwort plantain. Two spikes— 
one representing the lad, the other the lass—must be 
taken, Mr. Henderson tells us, in full bloom, and, 
after being bereft of every appearance of bloom, 
should be wrapped in a dockleaf, and laid beneath a 
stone. If, on the following morning, the spikes 
appear in bloom, then, according to the popular 
belief, there will be ‘‘ aye love between them twae.’”’ 
Clare, in his ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar,” alludes to this 
custom. 

Another flower, well known, no doubt, to most of 
our readers, is the common groundsel, which blooms 
nearly all the year, from February to November. 
Thus in Scotland there is a rhyme— 


** Through storm and wind, 
Sunshine and shower, 
Still will ye find 
Groundsel in flower.” ¢ 


It is vulgarly called in Scotland and on the’ Eastern 
border, ‘‘Grundy Swallow.” It is one of the few 
plants found among the ashes of Mount Etna; and 
by the Canadians it is called fireweed, because it 
springs up from the ashes of the clearing fires.§ 
Que of the species called Saracenicus is probably in 
memory of the Saracens, who are said to have made 
use of it for healing wounds. 

The little pimpernel, well known as the poor man’s 
weather-glass, or shepherd’s barometer, has been so 
called from its closing its petals before rain. In 
fine weather it remains open the greater part of 
the day. Gerarde, alluding to it as a weather prog- 
nosticator, writes: ‘‘This plant in summer, and 
especially in the month of August, at what time the 
husbandmen, having occasion to go to their harvest- 
work, will just behold the flower of the pimpernel, 
whereby they know the weather that will follow the 
next day after; as, for example, if the flowers be 
close shut up, it betokeneth rain and foul weather.” 
It is a common weed || in the valley of the Nile, 
and “‘its botanical name, which is derived from the 
Greek, signifies a reviver of the spirits, in allusion to 
the magical properties for which it was at one time 
highly valued.” An old proverb informs us that— 


‘* No heart can think, no tongue can tell, 
The virtues of the pimpernel.” 


According to a manuscript on magic, preserved in 
the Chesham Library, at Manchester, ‘‘ The herb 
pimpernell is good to prevent witchcraft, as Mother 
Bumby doth affirme.’’ The following lines, prompted 
probably by the red colour, were formerly used when 
it was gathered :-— 


‘* Wake, pimpernell, I have thee found, 
Growing upon Christ Jesus’s ground, 
The same guift the Lord Jesus gave unto thee, 
When He shed His blood on the tree. 
Arise up, pimpernell, and goe with me 
And God blesse me, 


And all that shall wear thee. Amen.” 


This incantation had to be repeated twice a day 
for fifteen days, early in the morning, fasting, and 
atevening. In Thuringia it is still considered as an 


— 





* Mrs. Lankester’s “‘ Wild Flowers,” 1861, p. 109, 
t “ ¥olk-lore of the Northern Counties,” p. 77. 

t Chambers’s “Popular Rhymes,” 1870, 205. 

§ Miss Pirie’s ‘‘ Trees, Grasses, and Shrubs,” 275. 
l| Mrs. Lankester’s ‘‘ Wild Flowers,” p. 107. 





infallible charm against any epidemic. The water 
pimpernel, called also brookweed, is supposed to be 
the plant which the Druids were in the habit of 
gathering, fasting, with the left hand, and without 
looking at it, ascribing* to it magical virtues in the 
cure and prevention of diseases in cattle. 

The periwinkle of our hedges and banks has in 
France, says Miss Pirie, ‘‘ been made emblematical of 
the pleasures of memory from the circumstance of 
Rousseau’s saying, in one of his works, that as he and 
Madame Warens were on their way to Charmettes, 
she saw some of these flowers in the hedge, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Here is the periwinkle still in flower.’” 
Thirty years afterwards, as Rousseau was climbing 
a hill in company with M. Peyron, he caught sight 
of the periwinkle in flower, which reminded him of 
the days gone by, when he was walking with Madame 
Warens, and he inadvertently cried out, ‘“‘ Ah, there 
is the periwinkle.” It was in olden times used for 
chaplets, as in the ballad against the Scots: “A 
garlande of perevenke set on his heved.” 

The ivy-leaved speedwell is in some places called the 
‘‘mother of wheat,” from an idea that it will only 
grow freely on soils adapted for the cultivation of 
that grain.t Its presence, therefore, is generally 
hailed with joy by farmers. 

Sage has been supposed to possess remarkable 
properties, and in many parts of England we find the 
following piece of advice still carefully adopted :— 


** He that would live for aye, 
Must eat sage in May.” 


Pepy’s, in his ‘“‘Diary” (vol. i. 260), tells us that 
between Gosport and Southampton he saw a little 
churchyard where the graves were all covered with 
sage. Our forefathers, it appears, had a great idea 
of this plant, and the old monkish rhyme says,— 


*€Cur morietur homo cui crescit salvia in horto ?” 


The moonwort was once believed to cure the mad- 
ness 80 widely attributed to the influence of the moon. 
Hence its name. There is a popular superstition 
that wherever it grows the people in the neighbour- 
hood are exceedingly honest. It has also been termed 
the “‘ purple honesty.” In former days it was said 
to possess the power of drawing the shoes from the 
feet of horses. Thus we read :— 


«¢ And horse that, feeding on the grassy hills, 
Tread upon moonwort with their hollow heels, 
Though lately shod, at night goe barefoot home, 
Their maister musing where their shoaes become. 
O moonwort ! tell us where thou hidst the smith, 
Hammer and pincers, thou unshod’st them with ? 
Alas! what lock or iron engine is’t 
That can thy subtle secret strength resist, 

Sith the best farrier cannot set a shoe 
So sure, but thou (so shortly) canst undo?” 


It was also thought, says Mrs. Lee,{ to be a power- 
ful auxiliary in the proceedings of the alchemists 
and witches, and to cure wounds and dysentery. In 
addition, too, to pulling off shoes from horses’ feet, 
it was supposed to open the locks of dwelling-houses 
if put into the keyhole. Turner, in his “ British 
Physician” (1687), quaintly remarks that though 





* Chambers’s “‘ Encyclopzdia,” 1878, vol. vii. 

+ Johnston’s “‘ Flora of Berwick,” i. 8. 

t “Trees, Plants, and Flowers,” 1854-70. See Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” 1849, iii, 314. 
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moonwort ‘‘be the moon’s herb, yet it is neither 
smith, farrier, nor picklock.” 

The chickweed, which flowers throughout the year, 
is the shepherd’s barometer. Like the pimpernel, its 
flowers remain closed when rain is at hand. Its leaves, 
too, afford a remarkable instance of the sleep of 
flowers, closing up on the young shoots at night. 

The nettle is the same word as the Anglo-Saxon 
‘* netel,” or ‘‘needl,” a needle, so called on account 
of its having countless small prickles, which have a 
stinging property. The ancients seem to have 
despised this plant, although it was supposed to have 
great virtues. The antiquary Camden records a 
curious anecdote in his “ Britannica,’ that when 
Julius Cesar landed at Romney with his soldiers, 
they brought with them some of the nettle-seed and 
sowed it there for their use, in order to rub their 
limbs in case they might be benumbed through ex- 
cessive cold. Before their arrival they had heard 
that the climate of England was so cold that they 
would not be able to bear it unless they warmed their 
blood by friction. Many magical properties are still 
ascribed to the nettle. Thus in Germany it is con- 
sidered to be the infallible cure for burns, and to 
ward off thunderbolts. Fourteen or fifteen of the 
seeds of the nettle, ground into a powder and taken 
daily, is said to be a remedy for the goitre. Tocure 
the sting of a nettle, the person stung must rub the 
leaves of a dock over the part affected, repeating at 
the same time the following lines :— 


* Nettle in, dock out, 
Dock rub nettle out.” 


This charm is as old as Chaucer’s time, for in 
‘‘Troilus and Cresside” we read :— 


** Thou biddest me that I should love another 
All freshly newe, and let Cressidé go. 
It lith not in my power, levé brother ; 
And thoughe I might, yet would I not do so. 
But canst thou playen racket to and fro, 
Nettle in, dock out, now this, now that, Pandaré ? 
Now foulé gall her for thy woe that care.” 


In Scotland, children, when stung by nettles, cry 
out, “ Nettles, go out; dock, go in!” 

The tormentil is in some places called ‘ flesh and 
blood,’’ and by the Cheviot herdsmen it goes by the 
name of the ‘ ewe-daisy.’”’ Blood-root is another 
term for it. It is said to have powerful medicinal 
properties. 

In Dorsetshire, the yellow toad-flax is nicknamed 
‘‘ butter-and-eggs,” from the yellow-and-white of its 
corolla. 





Darietics. 


Fis1.—The Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, the Governor of ihe Fiji 
Islands, has lately been in this country, and on receiving the 
honour of the freedom of the city of Aberdeen, gave an interest- 
ing account of the British possessions over which he has ably 
presided. The revenue of the country in 1874, when he arrived 
in the islands, was about £16,000 ; in 1876 it was £38,000; in 
1877, £47,000; and in the present year, if his estimates should 
be realised, it would be £61,000. That was a progress in four 
years of which the new colony had no need to be ashamed. 
The total value of the produce exported in 1875 was £94,266, 
and in 1877, £140,893. The value of the imports in 1875 was 
£118,456, and in 1877 £134,688. Public feeling had undergone 
an entire change. The dulness and discontent among the 
natives had given place to cheerfulness and contentment. 





VARIETIES. 


regard to the white population, they grumbled, and perhaps had 
reason for so doing, but he did not think they indulged in that 
pastime more than was wholesome. When he went to F iji he was 
actuated by two feelings—a desire to promote the interests of 
British settlers and to develop the resources of the new depen- 
dency, and a desire to preserve the native races from the dangers 
of extinction which they had experienced in many of the other 
colonies. He confessed that he had not found the Fijians either 
savages or cannibals. Their civilisation was rude and imperfect 
but they were not ordinary savages. The missionary schools 
had done good, and in every island there were great numbers of 
schools, taught and managed by natives, and the majority of 
the Fijians could read and write in their own language, and 
many of them could also cypher. Having given some sketches 
of the social condition of the Fijians, mentioning that the huts 
of the island peasantry certainly put to shame the houses in 
which the Scotch peasantry lived forty years ago, he said they 
were a settled people, and carried out an elaborate system of 
agriculture. It was not true, as had been said, that the agricul. 
tural work was done by the women. They attended to the 
domestic duties, and never handled the spade. His opinion was 
that they had among them the elements of civilisation, and they 
had shown extraordinary aptitude for progress towards a higher 
state of society. The native Fijians were as a hundred to one 
of the whole population, which showed the importance of their 
interests, and the desirability of maintaining much of the 
native laws. While they endeavoured to introduce reforms, 
they did not attempt to impose upon the people the whole 
technicalities of the English law. The present state of affairs 
in Fiji presented some parallel to the condition of affairs in 
Scotland during the fifteenth century, and though he confessed 
the parallel could not be long sustained, still it made them think 
what Fiji might be four or five hundred years after this. 
Referring to the Wesleyan missionaries, he said they had indeed 
done much work, and had so perfect an organisation that they 
could feel the pulse of the whole group at any time. The 
Christianity of the country might to a great extent be formal and 
external, but he felt that it really had a hold in the country. 
Fiji he believed was an excellent field for the investment of 
capital. The capabilities of the soil were great, the sugarcane 
was indigenous, and was cultivated with great success. Coffee 
grew well on the high grounds, and Fiji cotton was the best 
exhibited both at Philadelphia and Paris. 


Heroism oF EnouiisH Sartors.—Mr. Sturges, assistant- 
chaplain at Biarritz, lately reported an act of heroism by the 
captain of the English ship Arabella Clark, and a sailor of the 
same ship. The French ship Melanie blew up in the River 
Adour, at Bayonne, with 500 barrels of petroleum on board. 
These two seamen at once put off in a small dingy to rescue the 
French crew. Although their boat was enveloped in flames, 
and they themselves were all on fire, they hung on to the main- 
sheet of the blazing vessel till they had succeeded in rescuing 
the two men left on board. In the opinion of the Bayonne 
Hospital’s surgeon, it is doubtful whether the sailor, M‘Intosh, 
of Ardrossan, will ever regain the use of his left hand, by which 
he held on to the rigging of the blazing vessel. What reward 
these brave men have received we do not know, but the Victoria 
or the Albert Cross has not been given for~more self-sacrificing 
and cool heroism. 

Parer FoR WarmtTu.—The cheapest, lightest, and most 
easily obtainable material for warm clothing has not yet met 
with the attention it deserves, or the patronage it merits. 
Few people know the value of paper in this respect. No one 
knows, unless he has tried it, what a capital railway rug the 
‘‘Times” newspaper and its supplement will make, and few 
people are aware what an excellent substitute for paucity of 
blankets can be contrived from a selection of our daily contem- 
poraries. It is not generally known that a brown paper lining 
will make an ordinary coat as serviceable as a great-coat, and 
that an under waistcoat deftly contrived of the same material is 
equal in value to a flannel shirt. This is a fact that cannot be 
too widely known among all classes, for it cannot fail to be 
useful to the high as well as to the low. The cheapness, tho 
portability, the universality of paper—combined with the 
fact that you can throw it away when you have done with it— 
renders the material, as an addition to cheap winter clothing, 
valuable in the highest degree.—Graphic. 


JunyMAn’s QuatiFication.—‘‘ Have you read anything 
about this case in the papers?” asked a lawyer of a juror, in an 
exciting criminal case. ‘‘ No, sir, not a word.” ‘* Not a word, 
and the papers have been full of it?” ‘No, sir; I dont read 
the papers nor anything else, for I can’t read at all. The 


With | juror was declared competent and was duly sworn. 
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NEW VOLUMES FOR THE FAMILY, SCHOOL, INSTITUTE, OR PAROCHIAL LIBRARY. 


THE NEW LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 


CONTAINS— 


1. Letters from the Rocky Mountains. By | vi. Spanish Sketches :—A Night of Alarm.---A 
IsABELLA L. BIRD, author of ‘Six Months in the Seaside Trip. —The Carnival in Madrid.—Las Caldas, 
Sandwich Islands,” etc. With Illustrations. etc, 

. Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement. | 1x. Lombardy Court. A Story of the City and 
By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., author of ‘‘ Social- the Sea. By the Author of ‘* Boy and Man,” etc. 
oh he Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies con- x. Miss Pilkington A Story by the late Mrs 
sidered.’ ° ’ : . 

P ‘ WHIT ** Ma son,” etc. 

. The Public Schools of England. With < eng Troe . i oo a ie” 
Engravings from Sketches by eminent Artists. x1. Stephen Itc Cl. SEER SON °y 

vy. Natural Magic and Oriental Jugglery. Pes S aa se ib Explorati 
By Joun Nevit MASKELYNE. xi. Recent Centra rican Explorations. 


v. Practical Social Science. By the Rev. | X"1. Biographies and Portraits of the Right 

HARRY JONES, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East. eg oe a ~~ — 

: : ret-Pasquier, Duc de Broglie, M. Dufaure, Dr. Falk, 

vi. The Chemistry of the Heavenly Bodies. Jules Gases. Charles Seaton Captain Maconochie, 

By Dr. J H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S., President of the Professor Max Miiller, Count Munster, Prince Frederick 

Chemical Society. With Illustrations of the Solar and Charles, Dr. William Spottiswoode, Titian, M. Victor 

Sidereal Spectra. : Hugo, Field-Marshal Von Manteufel, Field-Marshal 

. ———s Experiences. By THomas Cook, Graf Von Wrangel, M. Waddington, J. G. Whittier, 
the ‘* Excursionist.” | and others. 








And a variety of other interesting and instructive Articles. With Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Price in cloth boards, 7s.; in extra red or blue cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6¢.; strongly bound in half calf, marbled paper sides, 10s. 62. 
May be had also in Two half-yearly Volumes specially bound for lending libraries, 35. 6d. per volume. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


CONTAINS— 
1. Muriel’s Key-Note. By Acnes GIBERNE. | vu. Sermons for the Times. By the Dean of 


. SaiS . 2 CANTERBURY, Canon RAWLINSON, Canon TRISTRAM 

u. Dav.d Fleming’s Forgiveness. By the | Bishop ALFORD, Dr. MACLAREN, Dr. Pore, Dr. 
Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” etc. CAIRNS, and others 
AIRNS, ; 


ut. Michael Airdree’s Freehold. By Mrs. . Lectures on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 
PROSSER, DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 

1V. Hymns of the Early Church. By the | X. Chester Cathedral. By Dean Howson. 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. | x. London Cemeteries. By the Author of 

v. Vignettes of the Great Revival of the ——_,,.. Episodes of an Obscure Life.” 
Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. E. Paxton x1. Biographies and Portraits of Bishop 
Hoop, Selwyn, Rev. C. IT. Spurgeon, Géorge Moore, Henry 

‘ ‘ | Rogers, Leo XIII., and others, 

vi. Papers by Miss E. J. WHateLy.— The Use | +49 : 
and Abuse of Pictures,” ‘‘ Embellishments of Scrip- = Pages for the Young. Invalid’s Portion. 
ture,” etc, xu. Religious Record of the Year. 

With Fine Illustrations in Colours, and numerous Engravings by the best Artists. And a great variety of interesting and instructive 

Sunday reading for all members of the family. 
Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half-bound in calf. 
May be had also in Two half-yearly Volumes specially bound for lending libraries, 3s. 6¢. per volume. 











RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS 


_ ‘The information in this new volume of the LeIsuRE Hour |  ‘* These volumes have an inexhaustible variety of articles and 
is excellently varied. . . . The Leisure Hour isa thoroughly | illustrations.”—-Daily News. 
sterling family magazine, and does not lose its place in the fast ae N : ' 
increasing periodical literature. This volume of the SUNDAY These volumes are well bound, profusely illustrated, and 
AT HoME seems to us better than any that have preceded it. It contain most interesting reading. Miss Bird’s ‘ Letters from the 
is well illustrated, and one or two of the coloured illustrations | Rocky Mountains’ in the LEISURE Hour would alone render 
are especially pretty.” — Zhe Academy. it attractive to old and young.”— Zhe Mail. 


“The present volumes are both cheap and excellent’ miscel- ‘The LeisuRE Hour is an estimable publication, which 
Hanies of literature, in which fiction, verse, essays, sermons, | should be warmly recommended if it needed it, but it does not. 
pages for young readers, narratives of travel, sketches of adven- | The papers on the different Public Schools may, however, be 
ure, and papers affording varied information and amusement for | specially mentioned. The SuNDay AT Home volume is en- 
eaders of the must diverse tastes are gathered together under | riched with coloured prints of exceptional’ finish and merit.” — 
kilful editorship.”—Yokn Bull. Public Opinion. 


“The volumes of the LEIsuRE Hour and SUNDAY AT ‘* More pleasant and instructive reading for the people is not 


HomME fully maintain their old reputation as magazines of a | to be had than that which is found in the new volume of the 
rholesome and instructive tendency.” —Morning Post. LEISURE Hour.”—Literary Word. 
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NEW PENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR BOYS. 


NUMBERS I. AND II. 


BOY'S OWN PAPER. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL, 






NOW READY. 


Comprising Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, and a variety of Amusement and Instruction, 
CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE “LEISURE HOUR.” 








What are our Boys to read ? 
earnestness, and sometimes almost with despair. 


This question is being asked on all sides with daily increasing urgency and 
Can nothing be done to provide a Magazine that shall be at once readable and 


healthful, entertaining and instructive ; or are the demoralising serials now so widely disseminated to have it all their own way? 


The Boy’s Own Paper, is our reply. 


deplore. 


It is intended not only to provide the lads of our own families and schools with 
wholesome, elevating reading, but to supplant, if possible, some of the literature the injurious effect of which all so sincerely 

In order that the new paper may achieve what is desired for it, the prompt and hearty co-operation of ministers and 
parents, schoolmasters and teachers, and indeed of the friends of youth generally, is necessary. 


The Boy’s Own Paper 


should be introduced into every home and school—should be circulated by employers in their shops and factories—should be given 
away largely through our ragged schools and juvenile missions—and, in short, should be brought well before the attention of every 


boy in the land. 


The list of writers and artists will embrace some of the best known 2nd most honoured names of the age, and no 


pains or expense will be spared to render The Boy's Own Paper the most complete and attractive journal for lads ever 


produced. 


Amongst the Contents of the First Two Numbers will be found :— 


My First Football Match. By an Old Boy. (With 
large Engraving.) 

An Afghan Robber. 

How I Swam the Channel. By CarrAIn WEsB. 

Out with a Jack-Knife. By J. G. Woon, F.L.s. 

From Powder Monkey to Admiral; or, The 
Stirring Days of the British Navy, By W. IH. G. 
Kincston. (Lilustrated. ) 

The Bogle. By Ascott R. Hore. (J//ustrated.) 

Jack and John: their Friends and their Fortunes. 
By Mrs. E1toarr. (J/lustrated. ) 


My Monkeys, and How I Manage Them. By 
FRANK BUCKLAND. 
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“SITTING FOR JOY.” 








